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HIGHLIGHTS 



During the five-year period 1962-66 Federation Employment and Guid- 
ance Service (FF.GS^ conducted a cix-nhace vnr-itinnal rohahilWot.'r..-. 
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gram for older disabled workers, coordinating central facility services with 
the services of two neighborhood-based programs. This organizational- 
pattern enabled the project to provide vocational rehabilitation to a whole 
spectrum of older disabled clients ranging in capacity from the highly mobile 
(served in the Central Facility) to the seriously limited (including home- 
bound, hospitalized, institutionalized, and neighborhood-bound individuals), 
all of whom were eligible for state vocational agency services. 



More than 1,500 clients were served. These clients had a mean age of 59.6 
years, a mean educational level of 7.7 years, and a mean period of 
unemployment of 2.8 years. Cardiac and orthopedic conditions predomi- 
nated. Clients received a combination of services adapted to their individual 
needs including intake, workshop, psychological, and interview evaluations, 
personal adjustment training, counseling, placement, long-term workshop 
employment, and follow-up. 

65% of the Central Facility sample who achieved readiness for placement 
obtained employment on one or more jobs in competitive industry. In almost 
all cases, Neighborhood Facility clients were too severely limited to enter 
industry. However, subsequent to training, despite severe limitations, 47% of 
this neighborhood-bound group functioned successfully in the long-term 
sheltered employment opportunities provided by the project directly in their 
cwn neighborhoods. 

61% of the Central Facility clients and 66% of the Neighborhood Facility 
clients whose cases were closed by the New York State Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation were classified as “rehabilitated.” Intensive fol- 
low-up studies of both groups indicated that the gains made during 
rehabilitation tended to persist over the long run. The psychosocial benefits 
derived from re-engagement in vocational activities were no less important 
than the measurable improvement in economic status found throughout the 
client group. 

Research studies conducted in conjunction with the project service effort 
identified several major areas of positive change among clients participating 
in the project, including physical and mental health, reality- testing behavior, 
self-perceptions, and personal autonomy. The data also suggest that the 
success of a program such as this concerned with neighborhood-based 
services is largely dependent upon the effectiveness of the community 
organization structures developed for it. 
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PREFACE 



During the five-ye'ir period, January 1, 1962 through DccemhCT 31, 1966, 
assisted by a research and demonstration grant from the Vocatio 
Rehabilitation Administration, Federation Employment and Guidance Ser - 
ice (FEGS)* conducted a comprehensive six-phase program designe 

■ * * ■ 1 cor\i\Qf> to nlHer disabled persons. Inis 

project featured a unique working relationship between ce nt«lly ; based 
service and two neighborhcod-based facilities through winch 
motivated clients 55 years of age and over with varying degr. res ^ability 
received the assistance they needed to return to some level of employment 
FEGS demonstrated that such a program could restore vocational fitness 
even to clients who .vere so limited that they were confined to neighborhood 
areas, private residences, hospitals, and homes lor the aged 

Throughout this project, extensive data were gathered concerning h 
literature, the characteristics of the sample, and the nature of clients 
experiences in the vocational rehabilitation process. As the project neared its 
termination, this large mass of data was analyzed wirt . e assismn^ o 
computer processes. A staff review of the findings indicated that three major 

tvoes of information had been derived from the project: 

' P i . Data concerning the experiences of other agencies and researchers 

working with similar groups of clients. . . . 

2 Data relating to the problems of organizing and ad [™ ms t? ri ^jj 
comprehensive vocational rehabilitation program for older disabled 

persons^ta describing the pro j ect sample and the experimental interven- 
tions to which they had been exposed. 

Despite attempts to reduce the volume of the data, it became c.ear t 
broad scope of the findings warranted detailed treatment. Consequent^ 
was decided to prepare three separate but interrelated reports, each of wh ch 
would be a free-standing effort addressing itself to a well-defined 1 as P e ^^ 
project. Although it will be necessary to consult all three volumes in order ^to 
obtain a complete picture of the project, it may be more convenient for the 
reader to refer only to the one which is most relevant to his interests. T e 

renort consists of the following separate volumes. c , 

Volume I: Rehabilitating the Older Disabled Worker. (A Report of the 

Project Experience.) , . . » 

Volume If: The Vocational Adjustment of the Older Disabled Worker. A 

Selective Review of the Recent Literature. 

Volume IIL The Vocational Rehabilitation of Neighborhood-Bound Old- 
er Disabled Persons: A Program Guide. 

The reader is invited to consult any or all of them as a totality. They reflect 
a reasonable image of this five-year FEGS team effort to cope with the 
vocationaily debilitating effects of advancing age and severe disability 
through vocational rehabilitation. 

s Roland Baxt, Executive Director 

Federation Employment and Guidance Service 



;c a nrivatelv supported non-sectarian community vocational guidance, vocational 

rehamamnj TpLZ'n, and resaarck Jacilky in Ne„ York City, off, Ua,ed m,k ,he 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies of New York. 
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THE VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE OLDER 

DISABLED WORKER 

A SELECTIVE REVIEW OF THE RECENT LITERATURE 



BACKGROUND 

Human development is a continuous lifelong process during which the 
individual moves from stage to stage in an orderly pattern. These stages occur 
at different times in different individuals but their sequence is the same for 
all. A number of theorists nave charted the vocational aspects of this 
developmental process. As they view it, the vague and formless fantasies of 
childhood give way to greater and greater specificity in vocational choice, and 
entry into remunerative employment is followed by establishment, mainte- 
nance, and decline in one’s career. By the time that old age arrives, the 
individual is expected to have moved out of the mainstream of remunerative 
employment into a period when non-vocational concerns become paramount. 

This final stage is considered even more inevitable when advancing age is 
accompanied by physical, intellectual, or emotional disability. This conjunc- 
tion of forces is thought to hasten the vocational disengagement process, 
rendering the person less interested in, and less capable of participating in 
employment. In accordance with this developmental expectation, society has 
introduced nuiperous measures to support the older disabled person in his 
vocational disengagement. Adorning retirement with honor and prerequi- 
sites, strengthening retirement provisions in both the public and private 
sectors of the economy, and erecting barriers to continuing employment in 
the older years, American society has nudged the older disabled worker out 
of the labor market, and has adjudged his willingness to respond to the nudge 
to be a normal step in the developmental process. 

Despite the evidence of their own reduced capacities and the encour- 
agement of the community to disengage themselves from the world of work, 
srme older disabled persons persist in their quest for employment. Neither 
w , bitrary employment age limits, nor disqualifications on the basis of 
disability, dissuade these workers from job-hunting. Some theorists perceive 
this persistence as a maladaptive response, a position supported by some 
disengagement theorists (e,g. Cumming and Henry, 1961). Whatever the 
theoretical implications may be, the fact remains that a proportion of oldpr 
persons undeterred by their declining capacities and cultural pressures seeks 
life satisfaction in continued employment. Without organized assistance, they 
usually encounter mounting resistance and frustration in their pursuit of this 

goal. 

The social utility of this continuing quest can be debated at length. The 
critical fact is that some proportion of older disabled persons (some 15 to 20 
The author wishes to thank Roland Baxt, Irving Barshop, and Helen Neswald for their 
assistance. This study was conducted under the auspices of Federation Employment and 
Guidance Service, New York City. 
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per cent of one neighborhood found in a community survey conducted by 
Federation Employment and Guidance Service) experiences a delayed 
development toward retirement from the labor market. This delay renders 
them highly susceptible to punitive action by the culture in the form of denial 
of work opportunities, lack of sympathy for their vocational aspirations, 
assignment to unrewarding and low-level work tasks, and active dis- 
couragement by families, friends, and others in the community. Despite 
repeated rebuffs and a lack of current reinforcement of their vocational 
strivings, these individuals, moved by a functionally autonomous need to 
engage in work, refuse to depart from the vocational arena for other more 
socially approved life environments. 

This review of the literature will address itself to the important minority of 
older disabled persons who fail to heed the injunctions of their calendars and 
clocks and who go on working or seeking work regardless of the difficulties 
which the process entails. Although few of the authorities cited differentiate 
the older disabled worker from the older worker per se, the evidence 
concerning the incidence of disability in old age suggests that in speaking of 
the latter, the former is usually included as well. Thus, the frequency of 
disabling conditions among persons 55 years of age and over is so great that 
relatively few people in this age group are immune from significant 
decrements in work capacity. As a consequence, in selecting the materials to 
be reviewed, the author has not confined himself exclusively to those which 
patently refer to older disabled workers. As one moves up the scale of age, the 
two populations — the aged and the disabled aged — become increasingly 
parallel, and one cannot be readily differentiated from the other. Therefore, 
many of the ideas and findings in the literature concerning older workers, in 
general, will be discussed in this paper because they are applicable to older 
disabled workers as well. However, studies will be excluded which describe 
their samples specifically as comprising non-disabled individuals. 

THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

The basic statistics concerning the aged in America are well-known. In 
1960, there were 17 million Americans 65 years of age and over. This number 
is expected to rise to 25 million by 1980. At that time, there will be some 44 
million additional persons in the age range 45 to 64 years (White House 
Conference on Aging, 1961). Some of the major trends in the 65 and over 
group provide important background for considering the vocational adjust- 
ment of oider disabled persons: 

1 . Life expectancy is increasing more rapidly for the women than for 
the men. The ratio of women to men 65 years of age and over is 129: 100 
(U.S. Administration on Aging, 1966). 

2. Two-thirds of the men and one-third of the women in this age range 
live in families with their spouses (U.S. Administration on Aging, 1966). 

3. A decreasing proportion of older males and an increasing propor- 
tion of older females are in the labor market. In all, 17 per cent of 
individuals 65 years of age and over currently are in the labor force (25 
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per cent of the men; 10 per cent of the women) (Administration on 
Aging, 1966). 



4. The proportion of older persons in self-employment is higher than 
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situation are declining (U.S. Department of Labor, 1956). 

5. The number of years of retirement for older men is increasing. 
Currently, it is three times as great as it was in 1900 (White House 
Council on Aging, 1961). 



6. Withdrawal from the labor market usually results in a sharp drop 
in family income (Kreps, 1962). 

7. Persons over 65 had the highest percentage of poverty in the United 
States (Orshansky, 1 . 966 ). 

8. In and of itself, social security does not eradicate financial want 
since most benefits are at a modest level. Furthermore, only half of all 
persons aged 65 and over were recipients of earned social security 
benefits (Palmore, 1964). 

Essentially, Americans aged 65 and over tend to have financial problems, 
many of them deriving from their withdrawal or exclusion from the labor 
market. Those who are recipients of higher incomes tend to be persons in the 
younger range who are married and living with spouses and who are 
recipients of interest, dividends and rent. The low-income group tends to 
depend more upon social security and public assistance benefits. They are 
more often unmarried and, prior to age 65, they tended to be low-earners 
(Palmore, 1965). 

Thirty-one per cent of the aged in the United States are living on the 
poverty level. About half of the aged poor live in metropolitan areas. In 1964, 
earnings accounted for about one-sixth of all income received by aged 
families on the poverty level. On the other hand, earnings constituted about 
half of the total income of all other aged families. Thus, those who have 
earnings are better off than those who do not. In considering these facts, 
Cohen (1965) suggested a comprehensive blueprint for action for the aged, 
one element of which is the “opportunity to work and to continue to 
contribute skills and knowledge earned over a lifetime.” 

Local data concerning the aged have relevance for this review as well. In 
New York City in 1960, there were over 800,000 persons 65 years of age and 
over. The ratio of the aged to the total city population was 1: 18 in 1940, 1:13 
in 1950, and 1: 10 in 1960. The increased concentration of aged persons in the 
city was attributed to changes in life expectancy and the outward migration of 
young adults into the suburbs (Thorne, 1966). Although the aged constituted 
10 per cent of the population of New York City, they formed only 5.4 per 
cent of the city’s labor force. The unemployment rate of this segment was 
considerably higher than that for the younger age groups (Community 
Council of Greater New York, 1964). Although the problems of aging exist in 
all parts of the country, Guthrie (1964) suggested that they are most acute in 
the cities. 
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The data concerning the aged in the suburbs are beginning to emerge with 
greater frequency. For example, in a survey conducted in a New York suburb 
(Nassau County Long Island Planning Commission, 1965), it was found 
that the median income of suburban households headed by a person 60 years 
of age and over was $5,476 as compared to 57,850 for households headed by a 
younger person. Economic and social problems were most severe among the 
older women, particularly those wl lived in rented housing units. 

The problems confronting olde: workers are well documented in the 
literature. Unemployed aged persons interested in obtaining work find job 
opportunities scarce in most occupational and geographical areas. The 
situation is most critical in the group aged 65 to 69 whose members are 
characterized by low employment rates despite relatively high vocational 
ability and willingness to work (U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, 1960). 

Among the major leterrents to the continued employment of older persons 
in industry are: 

1. Compulsory retirement schemes which fail to differentiate able 
older workers from those wh can no longer compete in industry. 
Enforced retirement is often used to open new promotional opportu- 
nities for younger workers. Although this is a socially useful function, it 
is usually performed without reference to the needs and capacities of 
older workers (Fox, 1951; Kreps, 1962). 

2. Pension plans often result in non-utilization of capable older 
workers. Studies indicate that firms with well-established pension 
systems have a higher rate of retirement at age 65 than other firms do. 
The net effect is job loss for many older persons who are able to continue 
working despite age factors (Fox, 1951). 

3. The establishment of a maximum hiring age tends to disqualify 
competent older persons for certain types of employment. Age ceilings 
ignore the fact that chronological age alone is a misleading indicator of 
vocational capacity and that, at any age, individuals differ widely in their 
capacities (Fox, 1951). 

4. Job areas that are considered especially favorable for older persons 
are declining in their need for workers. Among these are: agriculture, 
unskilled work, and proprietors, managers, and officials. In contrast, 
there is a growing emphasis upon occupational classifications such as 
technicians which require familiarity with recent technological advances 
(Drake, 1958; Kreps, 1962; U.S. President’s Council on Aging, 1963). 

5. Job shortages, especially in times of economic decline, react 
against the older w.orker. Employers who have the opportunity of 
making the choice, tend to select younger workers in most situations. 
Consequently, the aged enjoy wider opportunities during periods of 
acute labor shortage, e.g. national emergencies. But, in most situations, 
like the handicapped, they are often the last to be hired and the first to be 
fired (U.S. President’s Council on Aging, 1963; Kreps, 1962). 

6. Declining health and abilities contribute to the employment 
difficulties of older workers. Since this variable will be discussed in detail 
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subsequently, it will just be mentioned at this point (U.S. President’s 
Council on Agrng, 1963). However, it should be noted that surveys 
indicate that only tour to five per cent of workers retire voluntarily while 
in good health (Shock, 1957). 

/. Increased automation tends to displace elderly workers who 
usually lack the new technological skills that are required for continued 
employment. Confronted by the need for extensive re-training, employ- 
ers and elderly persons themselves may find retirement to be the 
Preferred alternative (National Council on the Aging, 1964; Odell, 

8. Some older workers are unwilling or unable to adapt to the changes 
required by new industrial and occupational conditions. This resistance, 
often emotional in character, makes it difficult for some older persons to 
use counseling and training resources developed especially to meet their 
needs (National Council on the Aging, 19M). 

9. Aptitude tests are used by employers to screen applicants for 
certain types of employment. When such tests reward speed factors, they 
place older workers at a disadvantage and exclude them from possible 
job opportunities fQdell, 1958). 

10. Generalized negative empioyer attitudes toward older workers also 
restrict job openings. Such attitudes co-exist with expressed employer 
satisfaction with the older workers whom they currently employ (Odell, 
1958). 

As a consequence of these deterrents, large numbers of elderly workers are 
deprived of appropriate work opportunities, suffer economic deprivation, and 
fail to enjoy the psychological benefits which derive from employment.’ The 
problem is an exceedingly complex one with roots in the economy, social and 
cultural attitudes, reality changes in the older person, and employment 
practices, all of which contribute to the generalized vocational loss suffered 
by the individual. Despite strong evidence in his favor and high work 
motivation, the capable older individual is compelled to accept casual, part- 
time, or low-level employment, if, indeed, any employment at all is available 
to him. At a time when he requires extensive interest, understanding, and 
support, he is likely to be confronted by unreasoning employers and rejecting 
personnel officers. The problem is exacerbated even further when the older 
individual possesses one or more disabilities which limit his functioning in 
employment. 

Odell (1952) reported on an extensive study of the employment problems of 
8,727 elderly persons. Conducted by the United States Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security with the cooperation of five states, constituting a labor market 
cross-section, it revealed that the age at which a worker is considered 
industrially old differs depending upon the nature of the job, the quali- 
fications of the individual, the sex of the applicant, the conditions in the local 
labor market and other factors. Odell found that seniority and promotional 
practices that protect the already-employed older worker act against the 
hiring of new older workers. When re-employment occurs, it does so most 
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frequently in unskilled and service jobs. This same study confirmed the 
finding that older workers tend to have longer periods of unemployment and 
that the acceptance of necessary assistance reduces the sense of self-esteem 
among them. Odell found that common misconceptions about ihe older 
worker are not supported by the facts. In actuality, older workers have better 
attendance, higher productivity ratings, and more favorable safety records 
than younger workers. 

In view of the complex causes and consequences of the employment 
problems of older persons, a vast array of suggestions have been offered in an 
attempt to ameliorate the situation. Among these are: 

1. Improved and more extensive guidance, training, and placement 
programs for the elderly (Klein, 1961). 

2. Government appropriations for training vocational specialists for 
the aged (Klein, 1961). 

3. Wider adoption of personnel practices which minimize worker 
displacement, e.g. adjusting the work force by not filling vacancies 
rather than by layoffs (Klein, 1961). 

4. More generalized pre-retirement counseling (Klein, 1961; Retire- 
ment Advisors, Inc., 1964). 

5. Research on the learning capacities, skills, and other character- 
istics of the older worker and wide dissemination of the results issuing 
from such studies (Klein, 1961). 

6. Extensive re-training programs for the aged with built-in economic 
and psychological incentives which will encourage the widest possible 
participation (U.S. Department of Labor, 1956; California Department 
of Employment, 1964). 

7. Flexible retirement ages keyed to a realistic appraisal of the 
capacities of each individual worker (U.S. Department of Labor, 1956). 
Shock (1957) suggested approaches which should be adopted in eval- 
uating the desirability of continued employment for elderly individuals, 
including the use of measured physiological and psychological age data 
in place of chronological age, gradual and partial retirement plans 
replacing the current all-or -none practice, the creation of jobs specific- 
ally suited to the aged, the redesign of old jobs to fit older workers’ 
qualifications, and a more constructive use of automation. 

8. Expansion of community and volunteer service opportunities for 
the aged in all areas, enabling older individuals to continue to make a 
contribution to society even if it is not directly within a competitive 
industry setting (National Council on Aging, 1965; U.S. President 
[Kennedy], 1963). 

9. Education of the public regarding the nation’s need for the skills 
and experience of older workers. Many younger persons fail to realize 
that all Americans could benefit from wider use of older workers in 
projects designed to solve some of the nation’s most critical problems 
(U.S. Congress. Senate Committee on Employment Security and 
Retirement for the White House Conference on Aging, 1960; Agan, 
1966; Kreps, 1965; Rudfield, 1963; Kirchner, 1957). 
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° n the part of the Federal Civil Service in 
^monsUating the values of evaluating employment applicants on the 
basis of abilities, not age (U.S. President [Kennedy], 1963). 

11. A generalized adult education program for the aged with a 
humanitarian outlook which would facilitate older workers’ acceptance 

Oi ion re-trmnina ^M^r'/\n«^ii lO/C'ix r 
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12. Government assistance to firms engaged in job redesign, retrain- 
ing, and re-assignment activities on behalf of older workers displaced for 
any reason (Barkin, 1961). 

13. The enactment ot legislation forbidding job discrimination on the 
basis of arbitrary age standards (Agan, 1966). 

14. A joint effort undertaken by business, labor, and other groups to 

seek means of developing additional job oppoitunities for older persons 
(Kreps, 1965). 



15 Stepped-up job-hunting campaigns by organized groups on behalf 
of the aging, particularly in the personal service area on a part-time basis 
(National Corporation for the Care of Old People, 1963). 

, 16 : T 11 ® development of increased specialized vocational services to 
deal with the employment problems of aging (Tibbitts, 1965). Apparent- 
ly, when older persons are provided vocational services in a generalized 
caseload spanning the total age range, there is a possibility of their 
suffering the effects of neglect and apathy. 

17. Legislative protection of the older worker against possible under- 
payment of wages by the employer (O’Brien, 1962). 

18. Revision of pension plans to permit supplementation of benefits bv 
earnings (Kuh, 1952). 

19. Improved coordination between vocational and other community 
services for the aged (Becker, 1966). 

20. Improved long-range planning aimed at the reform of institutional 
care programs so that they will place greater emphasis upon the 
encouragement of self-sustaining activities by older individuals (Kutner, 



21. Granting subsidies to business firms which provide services and/or 
job opportunities to the older worker (Business Week, 1963). 

22 Development of community workshops and ’other specialized 
employment programs for the aged (California Department of Employ- 
ment, 1964). K J 

23. The provision of funds by government, industry, and labor to pay 
for the costs of relocating older workers in areas offering more favorable 
employment opportunities (Stern, 1955-6). 

24. Formation of local community committees to work with industry 
and labor on the problems of older workers. Since most elderly workers 
seek employment near their homes, local solutions may be the most 
appropriate (McDonnell, 1955). 

As indicated above, there is no shortage of ideas for assisting the older 
worker. Indeed, on occasion, older persons, themselves, have suggested 
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courses of action. In one study conducted by Iowa State University, listeners 
to radio broadcasts aimed at older persons expressed the following needs: tax 
relief, a central meeting place for older people, adult education classes, relief 
from loneliness, and, in the area of employment, counseling services, part- 
time work, and opportunities to learn crafts (Collins, 1963) 

Some authors perceive solutions for tne aged worker as dependent upon 
larger social issues. Klein (1961) stated that aged workers in America will 
receive more favorable treatment when most people perceive their needs as 
compatible with the needs of society as a whole. McConnell (1962) observed 
that automation is creating problems for all workers through diminishing the 
need for the 35-hour work week. Whereas, in the past, work gave meaning 
and direction to many lives, it no longer fills that role to the same extent. 
Consequently, aged, as well as younger workers, will be required to re-assess 
their basic work values, placing greater emphasis on the distribution and use 
of leisure and engagement in partial employment. The National Council on 
the Aging (1964) saw the problem as interrelated with the need of all mature 
Americans for adult education. As a solution, the Council proposed that 
educational leaves should be granted as an earned right after a specified 
number of years in employment. In addition to creating job openings for 
others, the proposed educational leave would prepare workers for job 
upgrading and ultimate retirement. 

There is no shortage of constructive thinking about the older worker. 
However, most of the creative suggestions made have not yet been imple- 
mented for the benefit of aged workers as a group. Delay seems to stem from 
the failure of American society to actively support expanded work opportu- 
nities for older persons. Mired in ambivalent feelings about aged workers, 
Americans have evolved few successful vocational programs for this group. 
The current attack upon the problem seems to be partialistic, half-hearted 
and expedient. There is little evidence of commitment to career preservation 
and extension for the older worker. If anything, he is regarded as an irritant 
whose presence diverts us from our preoccupation with youth. Hopefully, the 
Older Americans Act and the recent reorganization of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare will promote greater national concern for 
the vocational problems of the older worker. In order for this to come about, 
however, social, educational, political, and vocational thinking in our society 
will have to be re-oriented leading to perceptions of older persons not merely 
as consumers of financial benefits but, as an important manpower resource 
and a vocationally deprived sector of the community. Perhaps, the difficulty 
lies not so much in older persons themselves as in society’s inability to come 
to grips with its own feelings about employment for the aged. 

If society’s attitudes toward the aging were the only variable, the situation 
would still be incredibly complex. However, the onset of physical, intellec- 
tual, and emotional disabilities during the older years sharpens the problem. 
Normally, progressive deteriorative changes occur in healthy older persons 
which affect vocational capacities. Along with common reductions in vision, 
hearing, mobility, and other life functions, many older persons suffer 
concomitantly from vocationally significant long-term illnesses and dis- 
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abilities. Chronic illness seems to be prevalent throughout this age group. In 
one study, only 4.6 per cent of individuals aged 65 and over had no evidence 
of chronic illness. Concomitantly, 29 9 per cent of the group had chronic 
illness so severe that it resulted in activity limitations, and another 85.2 per 
cent had “substantial” chronic conditions (Parke, Davis and Company, 
1958). Data from the same study indicated that, in any given four-week 
period, persons between the ages 65 and 74 years were “disabled” due to 
chronic illness for an average of two and one-half days. The disablement 
period rose to four days in the 75 and over age group. This finding may be 
contrasted with the average of less than one day for the 45 and under group. 
In another study, 34 per cent of the aged persons surveyed were found to have 
had some limitation in movement (Sheldon, 1950). 

Investigations conducted with another sample revealed that 45 per cent of 
the men 65 years of age and over who had withdrawn from the labor market 
reported that they were not well enough physically to work (Steiner and 
Dorfman, 1957). Data from the same study revealed that 79 per cent of all 
voluntary retirements were for reasons of health. The United States Public 
Health Service, in its continuing investigations of the nation’s health, has 
spelled out the health problems indigenous to old age, including: 

1. The major chronic diseases that cause disablement in the aged are 
arthritis, rheumatism, and mental illness. 

2'. "Visual and hearing impahments increase greatly after age 64. 

3. Persons over the age of 65 spend three times as many days in 

general hospitals as those under 65. 

4. Hospitalizations for mental illness are more common for the aged 

than for younger groups. 

5. Heart disease, cancer and circulatory disorders which are the 
major killers among the aged are also causes of disability (U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1960). 

In addition to physical disabilities, the aged tend to experience cognitive 
losses as well. Birren (1965) observed that some of the emotional adjustment 
problems of the aged are related to the necessity of coping with 
environmental changes, losses, and pressures that are difficult to manage at 
any age, but especially so with reduced capacities. As Birren put it. The 
events of increased age may leave him (the older person) less acute in many 
ways, so that he. is trying to perceive and integrate difficult relationships with 
a lessened mental capacity.” Depression, a commonly observed phenomenon 
among the aging, is thought to be a defense against this trying situation. 
Busse (1965) in the course of a longitudinal study of aged persons, concluded 
that two major emotional reactions to the losses sustained in old age are 
depression and hypochrondriasis. In a sample of 222 aged subjects, 25 per 
cent were considered emotionally “normal. 

Linden (1964) stated his belief that the social-cultural situation of the aged 
person coupled with physiological changes results in premature senility and 
fantasy in many older persons. Among the situational factors which 
contribute to stress in old age are inadequate income, loss of loved ones, 
downgraded living conditions, and lowered prestige. In conjunction with 
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chronic physical conditions and biophysical changes, situational factors 
precipitate numerous psychological problems for older individuals. 
Reduction in physical vigor, mental health, and intellectual competency all 
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Kunze (1965) noted that prolonged absences from work become a problem 
after age 55. Despite the wish to continue in employment, the older person’s 
awareness of the changes that accompany the aging process causes him to feel 
much apprehension as he approaches retirement age. This apprehension is 
heightened when there is a lack of adequate planning for the later years. 

In the past, attempts to rehabilitate the older person have focused on 
health, dependency, and the living situation CDahlin, 1964). Less frequent 
attempts have been made to rehabilitate the middle-aged worker who is at the 
threshold of the last stage in his career. Commonly, services are offered only 
when the emotional damage has already been felt and the individual is 
suffering the social and psychological deprivations of old age. Clay (1960) 
noted that although competency in some highly skilled occupations is 
achieved only after many years of experience, the older industrial worker 
continuing in his accustomed job usually is called upon to cope with job 
demands which exceed his capacities in some respects. Competitive pressure 
from younger workers may complicate the situation -ven further, causing 
distress and defensive reactions. Similar disabilities occur in fine visual tasks 
and those requiring accurate short-term memory. 



Donahue, Rae, and Berry (1953) suggested that the best rehabilitation for 
older workers is that which anticipates and prepares the individual for the 
social, psychological, and medical changes that occur in old age. Professional 
intervention prior to the occurrence of loss can help the older worker to cope 
more effectively with the consequences of the aging process. The cost of such 
a pre-rehabilitation program would be more than offset by savings resulting 
from the prevention of economic dependency and institutionalization. 

The same theme was sounded in a Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration report of a conference on the older disabled worker (1965). The 
conference urged the recognition of aging as a process which begins at birth 
and continues throughout life. As a result, the problems of aging cannct be 
compartmentalized into any specific age range. In this frame of reference, 
development toward and preparation for, the older years should take place 
throughout the life span. 

Reports of the high incidence of mental impairment among the aged have 
stimulated investigators to study the conditions under which the deteriorative 
process may be slowed ,or even reversed. Psychotherapeutic and chemical 
measures are being supplemented by experimental environmental approaches 
to the problem. Linden (1966) suggested that activity programs, resocializa- 
tion activities, and environmental manipulation can be fruitful in conserving 
capacity in the aged. Schwartz (1964) and Rusalem, Baxt, and Barshop 
(1963) suggested that remunerative work can be a powerful environmental 
influence in counteracting mental impairment and emotional disturbance 
among the aged. 
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